THE  INN

The Book of the Inn, selected and edited by
Thomas Burke, one of the prettiest and cheapest
little books I have recently seen, is an anthology
of references in English literature to English inns.
Mr. Burke is of the opinion expressed by Dr.
Johnson at Chapel House, " where he expatiated
on the felicity of England in its inns and taverns/'
saying, " No, Sir, there is nothing which has yet
been contrived by man by which so much happi-
ness is produced as by a good tavern or inn/'
then repeating, with great emotion, " Shenstone's
lines/' Shenstone's lines, the celebrated stanzas
in which the poet said he had always found his
" warmest welcome in an inn/' are naturally to
be found within Mr. Burke's covers. Any antho-
logist would have thought of that. The erudition
and labour which Mr. Burke has brought to the
service of his collection (which has a preface worthy
of it) is better attested by saying that I made a
long list of familiar and outlandish references
to inns before looking at the index, and that when
I looked they were all there.

All, that is to say, except the modern ones.
Mr. Burke gives us Chaucer and Shakespeare,
Jonson and Pepys, Fielding, Smollett, and great
draughts of Washington Irving and Dickens. He
does not forget Cobbett and Borrow; he has
several curious pieces from the sixteenth and
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